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INTRODUCTION 

The Educational Communications System project is a four- 
phase need and feasibility study to examine the establishment 
of a network of multi-purpose electronic interconnections for 
American colleges and universities. The four phases are: 

I. A brief examination of the state of institutional 
cooperation and interconnection. 

II. A personal- interview survey of approximately fifty 
colleges and universities throughout the country, in order 
to learn the views of administrators and faculty members 
concerning the need for electronic interconnection. 

III. The design of three model systems that would test 
some of the ideas derived from Phase II and examine more 
closely the communication requirements of academic institu- 
tions in selected areas . ' 

IV. Experimental operation of Phase III models. 

Phases I and II were completed in March, 1963. This is the 
final report of Phase III, the design of three model systems. 



The Educational Communications System is part of a grow- 
ing complex of interconnection studies, plans, and operating 
systems. Interconnected educational television networks great 
and small are operating or are in advanced planning stages in 
approximately twenty states at this writing. Uhder the impetus 
of such developments as Project MAC and INTEEX at MIT, time- 
sharing computer techniques demonstrate the wisdom of inter- 
connections for computer use. Projects such as MEDLARS at the 
National Library of Medicine obviously tend toward interconnec- 
tion. t 

Within this complex, the peculiar value of the Educational 
Communications System is its orientation. We have carefully 
involved large numbers of faculty members and administrators, 
in order that ECS could have at its core the principle that we 
begin by attacking presently perceived problems with presently 
available technology. Our major technical premise was that 
more, and increasingly valuable, communication. .services might 
be feasible if transmission facilities were used on a multi- 
purpose basis, shared where necessary. 
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We have retained this orientation, and continue to 
consider it sound. 

In addition, we realize that the technology, the 
administrative framework, the educational demands, and the 
users themselves will change over the next few years. Many 
of the uses proposed in the following pages may soon seem 
over-siarple or even trivial, but they represent the evaluated 
ideas of the system* s potential users, as those ideas were 
developed in 1966. Recognizing the evolutionary nature of 
the present situation, we have attempted to design systems 
in which growth can occur easily and in which use can be 
controlled, measured, and evaluated readily. 

One area deserving considerable attention is the 
relationship of ECS to the other parts of the communication 
complex: mentioned above. On the one hand, ECS a finite 
study, e mphas izing specific areas for a specific period of 
time. On the other hand, ECS is intended to provide informa- 
tion that will be useful to all of higher education. Other 
factors include the emergence cf national information centers 
and systems, rapid technological change with attendant problems 
of technical standards, such innovations as the regional educa- 
tional laboratories, and the fact that projects naturally 
affect each other even during their developmental stages. 

METHOD 

In order to accomplish the purposes of ECS, methods 
were devised to provide maximum Involvement of potential 
users in the planning of the systems while providing technical 
and administrative expertise that considered likely long- 
range system development as well as these present-day require- 
ments. 



The f undame ntal tasks were to establish educational 
specifications which appear to reflect the needs of potential 
users and to translate these into technical and administrative 
designs which satisfy these specifications while taking future 
growth into account. 

The methods varied somewhat from model to model in order 
to accomodate local professional relationships and administra- 
tive patterns, but liaison was provided through meetings of 
the project staff and the coordinating function of the pro- 
ject director. Specifics of method are included below in each 
model* s discussion section, but an overview will be useful 
here. 



a. 



The three Phase III models are as follows: 



1. Inter-state , developing ECS for a variety of 
institutions in a major region of the United States, This 
model was devised with the Committee on Institutional 
Cooperation, which includes the Council of Ten and the 
University of Chicago, Members are University of Chicago, 
Uhiversity of Illinois, Indiana Uhiversity, University of 
^owa, Uhiversity of Michigan, Michigan State University, 
Uhiversity of Minnesota, Northwestern University, Ohio 
State Uhiversity, Purdue Uhiversity, and Uhiversity of 
Wisconsin, This model provides a community with a mixture 
of public and private institutions, most of them of major 
size, distributed over seven states, and with a wide 
variety of assets and educational needs, 

2. Intra-State , developing ECS for a Variety of 
institutions within one state. This model is being devel- 
oped in cooperation with the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, and involves all public institutions of higher 
education in the State of Oregon, These are organized under 
one administrative structure, but vary widely in size and 
emphasis, 

3 . Educational Resources, examining the feasibility 

of linking important non-academic and quasi-academic resources 
(research facilities, cultural and scientific institutions, 
libraries, and information centers) with institutions of 
higher learning in the other two models. This model is based 
in New York City and concentrates on resources of the North- 
east, particularly those between Washington, D. C, and 
Boston, 

After the model areas were determined and general 
orientation was set, field personnel were selected. They 
were: 

1, interstate (Midwest) Model : Associate Directors, 

James S, Miles and John H, Glade, both of Purdue, 

2, Intrastate (Oregon) Model : Associate Director, 

Kenneth L, Warren, Division of Continuing Education, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, 

3, Educational Resources Model : Associate Director, 

Harold W, Roeth, previously Assistant Manager for Programming, 
Riverside Radio WRVR, New York. 
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To assist the staff in the development of Phase 1I V an 
Advisory Committee was named, composed of the following n m: 

Jack D. Summerfield, Chairman 
General Manager, Riverside Radio WRVR 
New York City 

Bertram Berenson, AIA 

Chairman, Department of Architecture 

Hampton Institute, Virginia 

I^slie P. Greenhill 

Director, Division of Instructional Services 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Donald R. Larson 

Assistant Chancellor 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 

Carl H. Menzer 

Director of Broadcasting » 

University of Iowa 

J ames G» Miller 

Director, Mental Health Research Institute 
University of Michigan 

Philip Morse 

Director, Computation Center 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

George E. Probst 

Executive Director, Edison Pbundation 
Chairman, Broadcasting Foundation of America 
New York City 

I 

' . i 
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Frank E. Schooley j 

Director of Broadcasting j 

University of Illinois j I 

C. Walter Stone j I 

Director of University Libraries | | 

The University of Pittsburgh j 

j 

| 
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Donald V. Taverner 

President, Eastern Educational Network 
General Manager, WQED-WQEX 
Pittsburgh 

Robert D. Tschirgi 
Vice Chancellor 

University of California, 1 . San Diego 



Overview of Model Procedures 



In the Interstate (Midwest) Model , each of the eleven 
CIC institutions appointed key administrators and faculty 
members to a campus ECS committee. Initially, these members 
represented 22 broad areas of academic, administrative, or 
"service” concern which were selected as representing sub- 
stantial communication interest. In the course of their 
individual campus thinking about ECS, each institution was 
free to add or delete areas. 

The Midwest ECS staff met with each of the eleven 
institutional ECS committees in carefully planned orienta- 
tion sessions in order to acquaint them with the purposes 
and method of the project and to place emphasis on their 
key roles in the development of the educational specifica- 
tions. These committees developed the initial list of 
potential ECS activities. 

From these suggestions the staff prepared 262 individ- 
ual proposals which were then sent to the institutional ECS 
committee members for evaluation. A total of 3l6l proposal 
copies were mailed for evaluation, and the number of proposals 
received by any individual ranged from one to 25. Of the 
total number mailed, 1904 were returned. 

Data obtained from these proposal evaluations were pre- 
pared for computer analysis. By appropriate coding of the 
proposal, the evaluator and the application, the questions 
and the responses, it was possible to analyze the proposals 
to determine the educational specifications. 

Initial uses of the system, then, were proposed by 
potential users and evaluated by potential users. 
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After this investigation, technical and administrative 
designs were drawn by the staff with assistance from expert 
consultants and the ECS Advisory Committee. 

The Intrastate (Oregon) Model used a somewhat less 
formal approach, although the results turned out to be 
similar. Following an orientation meeting attended by 
representatives of the Oregon institutions, the project 
director relied heavily on personal contact with profession- 
als in many fields and with principal contact people on 
each campus. A relatively modest written survey confirmed 
the conclusions reached. Unique aspects of che Oregon model 
development were the strong involvement of other branches of 
state government and the close coordination with several 
statewide developmental projects. It will be seen that the 
Oregon ECS design includes terminals in the State Capitol 
and State library as well as in the state’s public academic 
institutions. It is likely that private institutions and 
elementary- secondary education ultimately be involved. 

The Educational Resources Model is basically different 
from the others. In determining the model 3 s educational 
specifications, it was first necessary to discover which 
resources had a possible early role in ECS. This was ac- 
complished by applying four criteria to potential resources. 

The resource: 

1. Must have "something "(usually information) that has 
been demonstrated as being needed by potential users. 

2. Must have, or be developing, this information in a 
form that is easily and quickly disseminated. 

3. Must be sympathetic to the concept of ECS and find 
it appropriate to cooperate in this sort of development. 

4. Must obtain e, significant reward cr return in ex- 
change for cooperation and participation. 

Using these criteria, a list of potential resources was 
drawn, project proposals involving them were drafted, faculty 
members in the other models evaluated them. The responses, 
plus consultation with principals of the resources themselves, 
were used to determine the educational specifications for the 
Educational Resources Model. These conclusions also influenced 
the specifications devised for the other models. 



As in the other areas, educational specifications were 
then translated into technical and administrative designs. 

A specific comment is necessary concerning educational 
television. It will be seen in the discussion sections that 
rather little mention is made of ETV. This should not be 
interpreted as a lack of interest or a failure to take tele- 
vision into account. Early in the work of the ECS project, 
it was determined that non-televisidh communication wuld be 
stressed for the following reasons: an overwhelming body of 
material on television already exists, including studies 
that deal directly with the areas under consideration here; 
and to a maximum extent we wished to concentrate on system 
uses that would apply in either of our two engineering con- 
figurations. Television requires a broadband (six megacycle) 
system, and we wished to preserve the option of a narrow-band 
(Telpak) system. 

Ibr those who wish to add a stronger television component 
to the present report, attention is invited particularly to 
the CIC Instructional Television Survey completed in September, 
1965 (l), and to two Oregon studies: Inter-Institutional 
Teaching by Television in the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education , by Glenn Starlin and John E. Lallas (3), and a 
development committee report, A Study of Educational Tele- 
vision in Oregon (2), released in January 1965 and including 
a technical plan for statewide ETV development. 

RESULTS 

The purpose of ECS Phase III, as stated in the enabling 
contract, is "To develop three models of educational commu- 
nications systems which will provide generalizable infoimation 
about such factors as educational and technical specifications, 
administrative organization and costs." 

The designs which are presented in detail in the dis- 
cussion sections, then, are the central results. 

Based on over two years of cooperative work with many 
individual professionals on twenty participating campuses, 
we have determined that the system's basic requirements are 
increased communication in various modes with professional 
cou nt erparts on other campuses; easier administrative commu- 
nication, both to ease coordination within university 
systems and to facilitate cooperative efforts among auton- 
omous universities; maximum use of expensive computation 
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and communications equipment; an interconnected broadcasting 
network; and, very importantly, wider cooperative use of 
library resources and information centers. 

The engineering sections of this report provide a 
"two-layer" set of technical designs. There is a flexible, 
high capacity microwave system and there is a system based 
on a custom version of the telephone company's Telpak. 

Telpak A service, the base on which we have developed 
this version of our design, provides twelve telephone 
channels, or a very large number of teletype circuits, or 
a broadband service of approximately 20 KC usable band- 
width, or various intermediate combinations. Basically, 
the proposed system consists of various Telpak combinations • 
and a variety of terminal equipment, including facsimile, 
s low-scan television, telephone with such associated hard- 
ware as telelecture and electrowriting, high grade audio 
equipment for radio and other audio services of good 
q ual ity, teletype to be used for conventional written 
communication and for computer access, etc. 

The broadband microwave service would add two 
important dimensions.; core-to-core computer transmissions 
and broadcast-quality television service. Such a system 
would also have greatly increased capacity to carry the 
less demanding kinds of services detailed in the previous 
paragraph. Choice of a microwave system over a Telpak- 
based system would approximately double the cost of the 
project. 

The administrative arrangement of Phase IV would 
further develop the present scheme, which has proved very 
workable. In each case, cooperative arrangements would 
be worked out between NAEB as contractor and local agencies 
Our firm intention is to provide all needed coordination 
while retaining a strongly local character on each campus. 
Ideally, the user of the future Educational Communications 
System would see ECS (if he thought of it at all) ns a, 
logical extension of present inter-campus services. The 
typical user's prime point of contact with ECS would be 
his desk telephone. 

A modest staff would coordinate activities in each 
model, and ECS personnel on each campus would be trained 
in handling the equipment and operating the network. The 
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national staff would provide intemodel coordination, broad 
consultation services, evaluation, national focus, project 
development activities, staff training, liaison with related 
groups, etc. At all levels, work directly on the communication 
requirements of actual users must be stressed. 

A word should be said about what we have come to call the 
"core and satellite" approach to ECS development and funding. 

It seems likely that the establishment of the basic trans- 
mission system will hot be enough to test the ECS concept. 

In order to operate the systems within a realistic project 
time span, we shall probably need to hasten the natural 
development of some dependent services. It has been proposed, 
for example, that we become involved in the establishment of 
a cooperative computer-based information system in the Midwest. 
Similarly, we will provide the possibility of high-quality radio 
networking, but presently we have no assurance that educational 
broadcasters can make maximum short -terra use of this potent led 
unless we become involved in the establishment of regioned, 
network-oriented production centers. Since our major business 
is transmission rather than the development of content, and 
since these services (though of central importance) are all 
expensive, our approach is to treat the transmission system, 
along with its personnel and terminal hardware, as the basic 
unit. Into this core can be plugged a number of satellite 
sub-projects. This approach recognizes that it may be neces- 
sary for us to help the establishment of the satellites, but 
without the core all other questions are pointless. 

It is the view of the project director that Phase IV 
should be of three years* duration: one year for equipment 
acquisition and installation, recruiting and training of 
staff, orientation of users, and establishment and testing 
of the interconnection system; followed by two years of 
trial operation. The operational period must be long enough 
to overcome novelty effects and to allow for "aha!" effects 
by users. Two years seems minimal. 

In the course of this development, it will be necessary 
to identify and differentiate concerns which are primarily 
local, primarily regional, and primarily national. It is 
easy, though damaging, to attempt one general focus for the 
whole range of educational communications requirements. 




At the same time, there Is a strong need to maintain 
a national view on technical and operating standards, new 
developments such as satellite transmission, etc., lest 
a proliferation of Individualized, Incompatible systems 
make an electronic Babel within a very few years. Perhaps 
such agencies as the Joint Council on Educational Tele- 
communications .can serve usefully here. 

DISCUSSION 

This section presents the specifics of the designs, 
cost Information, and evaluation requirements. There Is 
a separate subsection for each model, and at the end of 
each model's statement of method and educational require- 
ments Is a set of engineering designs which fulfill the 
requirements. At the end of this section Is a statement 
on evaluation and additional comments concerning nego- 
tiations to date with common carriers. 



INTERSTATE (MIDWEST) MODEL 



INTRODUCTION 

The association of major universities called the Committee on 
Institutional Cooperation, comprised of the Council of Ten and the 
University of Chicago, (see Appendix A for member Institutions) 
has been an Ideal testing ground for the ECS Midwest regional feasi- 
bility study. The purpose of the CIC Is to provide the means for 
voluntary cooperative arrangements wherein the educational and 
research programs of the member Institutions may be strengthened 
through pooling of resources and sharing of scarce or expensive 
facilities. The purpose of the Midwest study has been to design 
a model communications system which reflects felt needs for 
electronic interconnection as expressed by faculty members of 
CIC Institutions. 

In discussions with the ECS staff, administrative officers at 
the various member Institutions of the CIC have underscored, as one 
of the severest challenges facing higher education, the sheer pro- 
cessing and management of new Information which Is being produced 
at fantastic rates on all campuses. At the outset, electronic 
Interconnection was seen as a potential means to put information 
centers within easy reach of faculty members and of each other. 

The general purposes of ECS were seen to be uniquely compatible 
with the CIC's traditional role of encouraging interinstitutional 
cooperation in the development of rejearch projects', planning 
instructional programs, exchanging administrative information and 
creating an environment conducive to dialogues between the faculties. 

METHOD 

The ECS staff was committed from the beginning to the belief 
that educational specifications should shape the technical config- 
uration of an electronic system of interconnection. The suggestions 
for system use and the evaluation of those suggestions by the 
faculty members who cooperated in the study were the central * 
Influence on the technical design described in this report. 

In order to carry out the mission of the feasibility study, 
the following assumptions were made: 

1. The study should be conducted within a set of disciplines 
and administrative areas which appeared to be logical choices for 
interconnection. These should be numerous and varied enough to 
give a broad cross-section, but few enough to be manageable In the 
study. . 0 
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2. Faculty members on each campus should be designated to 
cooperate in the study where it concerned their specific areas 
of interest. The entire group of cooperating faculty members 
on all campuses would consist essentially of counterparts with- 
in the selected areas of interest. 

3. A local Prime Contact would act as liaison between 
the ECS staff, the local faculty and the local CIC member. 

4. Limitations of travel fund6 and time would require 
that the study be conducted essentially by mall. 

The cooperation extended by the CIC solved many administra- 
tive problems facing ECS in its charge to design an interstate, 
multi-university model. At the same time, one of the strengths 
of the CIC is its dedication to the principle of voluntary 
association. The nature of its stated purposes assures that 
the individual member institutions shall determine whether, and 
the extent to which, they wish to participate in cooperative 
ventures. The agreement with the CIC, therefore, provided 
endorsement of the project and a means of approaching the sep- 
arate campuses. However, Since the CIC carefully preserves Its 
"voluntary" policies, ECS relationships with the universities 
needed to be developed according to the administrative struc- 
tures and procedures of the individual institutions. 

In the cases of Ohio State, Wisconsin, and the University 
of Michigan, for example, it was decided by officials of those 
institutions that all communications regarding ECS should be 
channeled, through the Prime Contacts, the person designated as 
the principal on the campus for ECS matters. In other words, 
the ECS office at Purdue did not send mail directly to nor 
receive it from faculty members on those campuses. 

Some of the universities did not have full representa- 
tion of the subject matter areas. Others added subject matter 
areas and assigned a number of Individuals to many of these 
areas. There resulted, then, an imbalance from one university 
to the next as regards a matching of counterpart faculty 
members. The University of Chicago, for example, had eleven 
individuals in its ECS faculty group, while the University of 
Michigan initially listed sixty-eight. 

Whereas all institutions cooperated in the study, some 
extended more administrative force and machinery for local 
follow-through than did others. This variation in procedures 
from institution to institution has had an effect on the total 
results of the study which would not have occurred if it had 
been possible to adhere to uniform procedures throughout. 
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Development, of Procedures 

p re i*wtTm.-r»y selection of subject m atter areas. (Sept. l-15j 19^5) 

The original selection of academic and administrative areas 
to be included in the study was made on the basis of infonnation 
contained in the Phase II ECS study, the experiences of the 
CIC Instructional Television Committee, other CIC activities, 
and through counsel of the ECS Advisory Committee. 

tni-hiai list included the following: 



ACADEMIC 

1. Agricultural Extension 1. 

2. Architecture 

3. Astronomy 

k. Biology 2 * 

5. Economics 3* 

6. Education 

7. Engineering 5* 

8. Geology 

9. Interdisciplinary 6. 

Programs 

10. Law 

11. Medicine & Dentistry 

12. Modern la n gua g es 

13. Psychology 

14. Speech & Communications 

15. Veterinary Medicine 2. 

3. 



ADMINISTRATIVE 

Administration (President, 

Vice-President, 

etc.) 

Admissions and Registrar 
Business Offices 
Broadcast Units 
Computer & Data Processing 
Centers 
Libraries 

SPECIAL AREAS RELATED TO 
INDIVIDUAL CAMPUSES SUCH AS : 

Aerospace Research Application 
Center 

Thermophysical Properties 
Research Center 
Argonne Laboratories 



Refinement of procedures with CI C Representatives (Sept. 15 



A letter issued by Dr. Paul P. Chenea, Purdue*s Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs and CIC Representative, to his counterparts 
at the other CIC institutions, paved the way for early inv ^ ve " 
ment of faculty and staff on each campus. The letter served as 

an introduction of the ECS staff to CIC Repres i!*® i d^Sff 
for cooperation on the project, and suggested that the ECS staff 
would contact uhem for an appointment to discuss best ways to 
proceed with the study at their respective institutions. 

Dates were then set with individual CIC members and visita- 
tions were made to the eleven institutions. At each sue* confer- 
ence, the tentative list of areas was reviewed. In 
the suggested areas were approved as presented. In other cases. 
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some areas were added or deleted or both. 



The CIC Representative vas asked to appoint a key faculty 
or administrative staff member In each area to represent that 
area for ECS on the local campus. The function of Prime Contact 
(liaison between the ECS Midwest office, the faculty and the 
campus CIC Representative) was also assigned to an Individual 
staff member by the CIC Representative, and agreements were 
reached regarding methods of procedure the ECS 6taff would 
follow on each campus. In all cases, complete cooperation was 
extended by the members of the CIC. (See Appendix A for list 
of CIC Representatives and ECS Prime Contacts.) 



It should be noted that by the conclusion of these visita- 
tions the 2 1st of academic and t. hnlnlstratlve areas to be Included 
in the study was extended as follows: 



ACADEMIC 

1. Architecture 

2. Astronomy 

3. Athletics 

4. Biology 

5. Economics 

6. Education 

7. Engineering 

8. Extension 

9. Geography 

10. Geology 

11. Graduate School 

12. Health Sciences 

13. Interdisciplinary Programs 

14. International Studies 
13. Journalism 

16. Languages 

17. Law 

18. Mathematics 

19. Pharmacy 

20. Psychology 

21. Space & Scheduling 

22. Speech & Communications 

23. Veterinary Medicine 

24. Chemistry 

25. Music 

26* Philosophy 

27. Physics 

28. Research 



ADMINISTRATIV E 

1. Administration 

2. Admissions & Registrar 
3* Broadcast Units 

4. Business Offices 

5. Computer Data Processing 

Centers 

6. Institutional Studies 

7. Libraries & Audio-Visual 

Centers 

SPECIAL AREAS 

1. Aerospace Research Applica- 

tions Center 

2. Thermophysical Properties 

Research Center 

3. CIC Ad Hoc Committee on 

Research and Develop- 
ment of Instructional 
Resources 

4. CIC Economic Development 

Committee 

5. CIC Blometeorology Graduate 

Program 

6. Argonne Laboratories 
7* Liberal Arts Deans 

8. Iowa Testing Service 
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Orientation of Faculty Members (Oct. 15 - Dec. 15, 19^5) 



The ECS office developed brief documents (Appendixes 
B, C, D, E) for orientation purposes and distributed them 
to members of the various campus ECS faculty groups upon 
receipt of their names from each Prime Contact. At the same 
time the staff also developed a slide presentation which was 

to be used for the orientation sessions at each institution. 

<#* 

Dates for meetings were set with the respective campus 
groups as coordinated through the Prime Contacts and the CIC 
Representatives, and the second round of institutional 
visitations was begun. Involved were eleven institutions, 

43 academic and administrative areas represented by a total 
of 371 faculty and administrative staff members . 

The orientation sessions included the following points 
of information: 

1. History of the concept of the Educational 
COmmunicatiors System. 

2. Basic purpose of an Educational Communications 
System. 

3. Description and results of Phases I and II. 

4. Purpose of Feasibility Study (Phase III). 

5* Description and relationships of the three 

models of Phase III. 

6. Concept of the technical system. 

7. Some examples of system use. 

8. Long range plans. 

9. Detailed description of Phase III modus 
operand! . 

10. Timetable. 

11. Distribution of additional materials (Appendixes 
F, G, H, I) 

12. Questions -Answers -Discussion 



As explained to the local groups of faculty members, the 
success of the feasibility study hinged primarily upon the proper 
identification of the educational needs that might be met by an 
interinstitutional communication system. Specifically, commit- 
tee members were asked to consult with colleagues in their 
areas of interest and forward to the ECS/CIC office at Purdue 
all ideas which might be applicable to the proposed communica- 
tion system. In turn, these ideas would be converted into sep- 
arate and distinct proposals for use and would be distributed 
to appropriate faculty members on all C1C campuses for evalua- 
tion. It was felt that specific ideas for the use of the 
communications system from carefully selected faculty members 
would provide a sound basis upon which to identify educational 
needs. The validity of those needs would be further tested 
through faculty evaluation. 

Processing of mail activity . (Dec. 15 - April 15) 

Through the four-month period of heaviest mail activity 
some 196 "ideas" or suggestions for system use were received 
from faculty members cooperating in the study. As expected, 
many suggestions were essentially duplications of others. 

By the same token many were judged to be applicable to more 
than one area of interest. The "ideas" received from faculty 
and administrative staff members have spawned some 262 individ - 
ual proposals for use . 

A total of 3l6l proposal copies were mailed to faculty and 
staff members for evaluation. The number of proposals received 
by individuals ranged from one to 25 with all faculty members 
receiving an average of nine proposals . Of the total number of 
proposals mailed for evaluation, 1904 were returned : a return 
rate of 60 per cent . 

As can be noted on the evaluation form, (Appendix l) 
faculty evaluators were asked to rate each proposal by respond- 
ing on seven scales. 



In addition, space was provided for comments. Question 
No. 8 asked: "Have you any comments on (or amendments to) the 

statement of the problem? If so, what are they?" Of the total 
1904 evaluation forms which were returned, 468 or 25^ of them 
included comments relative to question No. 8 . Question No. 9 
asked: "Have you any comments on (or amendments to) the statement 
of the proposed actions? If so, what are they?" Of the total 
1904 evaluation forms which were returned, 572 or 30. 0& of them 
included comments relative to question No. 9 . Approximately 
40 3& of all returned, evaluation forms included, some written 
comment. Aside from the instructive value of these comments, 
the fact that this many busy faculty and staff members took 
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PRECEDING PAGE MISSING 

Yes or no: would communication occur regularly? 

Duration of communication (15 minutes, \ hour, etc.) 

Number of Institutions Involved In communication 
’’Sender’s role” (Professor as teacher. Professor as researcher, 
etc. ) 

’’Receiver’s role” (Professor as teacher. Professor as 
researcher, etc.) 

One-way or two-way communication 
Number of ’’senders” 

Number of "receivers” 

Abbreviated descriptor of subject area 
Brief description of proposal use 
Proposal originator’s Identification number 

Deck No« 3 ("Person" Deck) 

Name of respondent 
Area of Representation 
Institution 

Faculty respondent’s Identification number 

In the analyses of responses of faculty members who reviewed 
each proposal, most attention has been directed toward their 
responses to three of the questions on the evaluation form 
(Appendix I). These questions asked, essentially, whether the 
respondent or his associates found value in the service which the 
proposal described. For these questions as for, others on the 
evaluation form, a five point sc&le was provided* Thus, by 
looking at responses to these questions, an estimate was obtained 
of the priority which might be assigned to the service in 
question. Proposals with higher magnitudes of priority were 
then examined with respect to their various characteristics, 
e.g., general purpose of the proposal, media suggested by the 
proposal, frequency of use suggested, number of institutions 
to be connected, etc. 

The bulk of the available information within each proposal 
and each response to that proposal was represented within the 
three IBM card decks. Therefore, it has been possible to per- 
form simple tallies and summaries of information of broad, 
general usefulness as well as to derive more specific analyses 
leading toward educational specifications for ECS. 

RESULTS 

The tables found on the following pages were derived from 
computer print-outs which processed and ordered information from 
the three IBM punched- card decks referred to under METHOD . 
Although several factors had to be considered in order to deter* 
mine educational and technical specifications, the key element 
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of analysis was the specific, Isolated ’’proposal for ECS 
use," These proposals were made by faculty members who 
cooperated in the study. Each proposal was analyzed in 
terms of a number of questions vital to the design of the 
system. Each one contained information about how the system 
would be used, how many individuals and what discipline 
would be involved, what media (and bandwidth) would be 
required over what period of time, with what frequency, 
etc. The following tabulations deal with these factors 
and apply additional information concerning faculty 
evaluation of the proposals. 

As noted under METHOD, sequential numbers were 
assigned in sets to various categories of input in 
order to codify and process information. Those faculty 
members named initially by CIC Representatives to assist 
with the study were assigned identification numbers 
ranging from "001" to "332". When colleagues of the 
faculty in this basic group either submitted proposals 
for use or responded to proposals with evaluations, they 
were assigned a set of numbers beginning with "600". 

Tables indicating the rate in which individuals received 
and returned proposals show that in most cases those with 
identification numbers of "600" or higher did not receive 
proposals but did, in fact, evaluate and return proposals 
to the ECS office. In most of these cases faculty members 
in the original group (and on the ECS mailing list for dis- 
tribution) referred proposals to their colleagues for 
evaluation. 

The tabulations reflecting faculty involvement were 
influenced also by the organization and composition of the 
separate campus groups. For example, most universities had 
a number of individuals listed in some academic and admin- 
istrative areas covered by the study. At some universities 
all faculty members within a given discipline responded to 
proposals by returning evaluations. At others, only one 
faculty member returned evaluations although his colleagues 
had received all proposals. Although the ECS staff commu- 
nicated directly with individuals on all campuses, it 
appears that groups within a given discipline at some of 
the universities operated as a rather informal committee 
with one of the number acting as J 'chairman" or prime 
respondent. Therefore, it can be noted that the "return 
rate" of proposal evaluations at these universities is 
somewhat lower. 
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The findings are presented in ten tables which 
follow. They are summarized and commented upon in the 
discussion section which follows Table X. 

TABLE I 



This table provides a broad overview of simple 
tallies and percentages as they relate to proposals for 
ECS use. Attention is called to items 3, 4, 8, 15 and 
17 in this summary. These figures are affected by the 
fact that some disciplines were represented by only one 
respondent in a group of individuals who received pro- 
posals. 



PROPOSALS FOR ECS USE: 

A SUMMARY OF TALLIES AND PERCENTAGES 



1. Total No. of individual proposals 262 

2. Total No. of proposal copies distributed 3l6l 

3. Total No. of evaluation forms returned 1904 

4. Percent of return of all proposals 60$ 

5. Range of distribution per proposal 1-34 

6. Range of return per proposal 0-25 

7. Total No. faculty members who received 

proposals 332 

8. No. of faculty members who responded 

to no proposals 83 

9. Most proposals received by an individual 25 

10. Most evaluations returned by an individual 25 

11. Fewest proposals received by an individual 1 

12. No. of Academic areas receiving proposals 34 

13. Academic area receiving most proposals: 

Biology 25 

14. Academic areas receiving fewest proposals: 

Journalism, Philosophy, Extensions, 

Schedules & Space 1 

15. Institution receiving most proposals: 848 

Michigan 

16. Institution receiving fewest proposals: 95 

University of Chicago 

17. Institution returning most evaluations: 329 

Michigan 

18. Institution with highest percentage of 84.2$ 

return: University of Chicago 

19. Institution with lowest percentage of 38.8$ 

return: Michigan 
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TABLE II 



Rate of response 


from CIC Institutions 


PERCENT 

RETURNED 


INSTITUTION & I.D. NO. 


PROPOSALS 

SENT 


EVALUATIONS 

RETURNED 


University of Chicago (Ol) 


95 


80 


84.2 


University of Illinois (02) 


201 


99 


49.3 


Indiana University (03) 


349 


200 


57.3 


University of Iowa (04) 


347 


184 


53.0 


University of Michigan (05) 


848 


329 


38.8 


Michigan State University 

( 06 ) 


263 


134 


50.9 


University of Minnesota (07) 


232 


122 


52*6 


Northwestern University (08) 


244 


149 


6l.O 


Ohio State University (09) 


245 


142 


57.9 


Purdue University (10) 


241 


176 


73.0 


University of Wisconsin (ll) 


312 


390 


60.9 
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TABLE III 



Proposal Acceptance Based Upon Ratings of Seven Questions 



The evaluation of any given proposal for ECS use de- 
pended first upon whether it was clearly understood by 
the faculty members who were asked to consider it. 
Questions "1" and "4" of each evaluation form ask ed these 



questions : 

Question "l" Is the problem understandably stated? 

Question ” Are the proposed actions (i.e. the 

"remedies") understandably stated? 

Respondents were asked to rate these questions on a 
five point scale ("0" - low, "4" * high). The mean 
ratings of questions"!" and "4" together can be summarized 
as follows for all proposals: 

1. Lowest mean rating received by any proposal for 
question "1" and 'V' = 1.0 

2. Highest mean rating received by any proposal for 
questions "1" and "4" = 4.0 

3. Number of proposals with mean rating of 2.5 or 
higher for questions "1" and "4" = 234 

The weight of the data would seem to indicate that the 
vast majority of proposals were written with sufficient 
clarity to be understood by faculty members. 

Questionc "2" and "3" on the evaluation form were cort- 



cerned with the faculty's evaluation of the proposal as a 
problem . 

Question "2" To what extent do you feel personally 

concerned with the stated problem? 

Question "3" Among your campus colleagues, to what 

extent would the stated problem be a 
recognized concern? 

The mean ratings of questions "2" and "3" together 



can be summarized as follows for all proposals: 

1. Lowest mean rating received by any proposal for 
questions "2" and "3" together = .2 (Proposal 236) 

2. Highest mean rating received by any proposal 
for questions "2" and "3" together = 3.7 (Proposals 111 
and 192) 

3. Number of proposals with mean rating from 0-1.0 

= 11 

Number of proposals with mean rating from 1.0 to 

2.0 = 111 

Number of proposals with mean rating from 2.0 to 

3.0 = 123 



4. 
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6. Number of proposals with mean rating from 3.0 to 

4.0 « 15 

If It can be assumed that those proposals which re- 
ceived mean ratings of 2.0 or higher for questions "2" 
and "3" reflect faculty concern with the stated problem 
to a significant degree, then it would appear that 138 
of the total of 262 proposals so identified would merit 
priority consideration in a pilot operation of the system. 

Questions 'V, "6", and "7" on the evaluation form 
were concerned with faculty evaluation of the action 
which was proposed to alleviate the stated problem. 

Question "5" To what extent will the proposed 

actions resolve the stated problem(s)? 

Question "6" To what extent would you personally 

wish to see the proposed actions under- 
taken? 

Question " 7 " Among your campus colleagues, to what 

extent would the proposed actions be 
supported or encouraged? 

The mean ratings of questions "5", "6", and " 7 " to- 
gether can be summarized as follows for all proposals: 

1. Lowest mean rating received by ary proposal for 
questions "5", "6", and "7" = .3 (Proposal # 146 ) 

2. Highest mean rating received by aiy proposal for 
questions "5", "6", and " 7 " = 4.0 (Proposal #198) 

3 * Number of proposals with mean rating from 0 to 

1.0 - 12 

4 . Number of proposals with mean rating from 1.0 to 

2.0 = 116 

5 * Number of proposals with mean rating from 2.0 to 

3.0 = ll6 

6. Number of proposals with mean rating from 3.0 to 

4.0 = 16 

Again, if it can be assumed that those proposals which 
received mean ratings of 2.0 or higher for questions "5", 
"6", and "7" reflected significant desire for proposed 
action — then it would appear that 132 of the total 262 
proposals so identified would merit priority consideration 
in a pilot operation of the system. 
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TABLE V 



This table Is keyed to the academic and administrative 
areas covered in the study. It identifies these areas, the 
institutions and faculty members to whom proposals were sent— 
by name and identification numbers. Tallies in the last 
three columns indicate the number of proposals each faculty 
member received, the number of evaluations he returned and 
the number of proposals he originated. In most cases 
faculty members with identification numbers of "600" or 
higher evaluated proposals referred to them by a co llea gue 
but were not, themselves, on the ECS mailing list. They, 
therefore, are not credited with having received proposals. 
Also to be noted are the tallies of institutions which had 
more than one representative in a given area. In some 
cases only one of their group returned evaluation forms 
although all members of the group received all proposals. 



ACADEMIC AREA (ID NO.) 
INSTITUTION (ID NO. ) 

Architecture (01) 
Illinois ( 02 ) 

Minnesota ( 07 ) 

Michigan (05) 

Astronomy (02) 

Indiana (03) 



Iowa ( 04 ) 



Michigan (05) 
Michigan State (0 6) 

Northwestern (08) 
Ohio State (09) 



FACULTY MEMBER 
(ID NO.) 



Brightbill, 
Llnwood 001 
Vivrett, 

Walter K. 002 
Brownson 711 



Edmunds on, 

Frank 003 
Wrubel, Marshall 
004 

Van Allen, 

James 005 
Neff, J. 807 
Mohler,Orren 00 6 
Osgood, 

Thomas 802 
Henlze, Karl 007 
Slettebak, 

Arne 008 
Code, Arthur 009 
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